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I. SECURITY AND ARBITRATION. 


HE main current of the post-war history of the problem of 
security falls into three main periods; the efforts of the 
French Government to create an anti-German bloc in Europe, 

and to secure an alliance with Great Britain against any future German 
aggression ; the attempt of the League of Nations to draft a general 
agreement for disarmament and security ; and the later and present 
system initiated at Locarno, of concluding regional pacts, ‘‘ conceived 
in the spirit of the Covenant of the League of Nations.”’ 

The first of these periods ranges from the signature of the Peace 
Treaty in 1919 to the conclusion of the London Agreement in 1924 ; 
the second began with the Resolution XIV of the Third Assembly of 
1922 directing that a general treaty of mutual guarantee be drawn 
up, and ended with Mr. Chamberlain’s statement before the Council 
of the League in March 1925 that the Geneva Protocol was inacceptable 
to the British Empire. In the same speech, which closed the second 
stage, Mr. Chamberlain gave the key-note of the new and third 
period by appealing for “special arrangements to meet special 
needs . . . these arrangements to be purely defensive in character, 
framed in the spirit of the Covenant and working in close harmony 
with the League and under its guidance.” 

The first fruits of this policy were the Locarno Agreement of 
October 1925, which marked the eVolution of the formula for security 
from the definitely antagonistic, through the general, into the specific 
and mutual stage. 

A further contribution to the formula for security and one which 
is certainly of considerable value, was made in the form of the treaties 
of non- aggression and neutrality concluded by the U.S.S.R. with her 
neighbours in December 1925 and during the following years. The 
main principle of these agreements is that in the event of one of the 
contracting parties being attacked the other will remain neutral, 
and further that neither of the contracting parties will participate in 
any alliance or political agreement with a third party against either 
of them. The particular and unique interest of these treaties, and 
there are now some eight or ten of them in operation, lies in the fact 
that they are purely negative, and provide only that neither party will 
take any Measure against the other should it be the victim of an attack. 

Throughout the years 1926 and 1927 it has been the task of the 
League of Nations to reconcile the Locarno treaties of guarantee and 
the Moscow treaties of non- aggression with that general formula for 
security which is considered necessary before a move towards general 
disarmament is possible. For throughout the whole search for a 
formula, security is regarded only as a means to this end. 

The seventh Assembly (1926) merely re-emphasised its approval 
of the Locarno Treaties and recommended States Members of the 
League to use them as a model for their future agreements. It further 
offered the good offices of the Council of the League for “‘ the conclusion 
of suitable agreements likely to establish confidence and security 
and as a result, to facilitate the reduction and limitation of the 
armaments of all States.” 
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The events of 1927, however, and notably the deadlock reached 
in the Preparatory Disarmament Commission on this very point of 
security, and the increased and continued tendency of France and 
Italy to place their trust in defensive alliances rather than in the 
agencies of the League, made it imperative that some further effort 
should be made to find the formula of security. This necessity was 
given further urgency by the failure of the Tri-partite Conference at 
Geneva and the consequent failure of the British and American 
Governments to find a basis for limitation of naval armaments. 

The eighth Assembly (1927) was prolific of proposals for security. 
Of these, two were sufficiently important to warrant their being made 
the subject of Assembly resolutions. These were the proposals, 
respectively, of the Polish Government for the outlawry of war, 
and of the Finnish Government for ensuring financial aid to any 
State victim of aggression. 

As a result of the Polish proposal the Assembly unanimously 
adopted a resolution to the effect that “all wars of aggression are, 
and shall always be, prohibited,’ and that “every pacific means 
must be adopted to settle disputes of every description which may 
arise between States.’’ The Assembly approved in principle of the 
Finnish proposals for financial assistance, which they passed on to 
the Council “ to examine and complete.”’ 

The most important decision of the Assembly, however, regarding 
security was their resolution to request the Council to give the Prepara- 
tory Disarmament Commission “the necessary instructions for the 
creation without delay of a Committee consisting of all States which 
have seats on the Commission and are Members of the League of 
Nations, other States represented on the Commission being invited 
to sit on it if they so desire.”” The functions of this Committee were 
“to consider... the measures capable of giving all States the 
guarantees of arbitration and security necessary to enable them to 
fix the level of their armaments at the lowest possible figures in an 
international disarmament agreement.” 

The Security Committee was constituted during the fourth session 
of the Preparatory Disarmament Commission (November 1927) 
and held its first session on 1st December under the Chairmanship 
of Dr. Benes. The United States of America declined to send an 
observer to the Security Committee. The U.S.8.R., however, did so. 

The Committee decided that its work could best be furthered by 
issuing a form of questionnaire giving its programme of work to all 
interested Powers. The programme fell naturally into three categories : 
questions on arbitration agreements, questions on security agreements, 
and the study of Articles 10, 11 and 16 of the Covenant, and for 
each of these categories a rapporteur was appointed. 

To co-ordinate its work the Committee appointed its Bureau 
(the Chairman and two vice-Chairmen, Sénor Urrutia of Colombia and 
M. Unden of Sweden) together with the three rapporteurs, MM. Holsti 
(Finland), Politis (Greece), and Rutgers (The Netherlands) to meet 
together and receive and discuss the replies of the Governments to 
questionnaires and the memoranda presented by the rapporteurs. 
The result of their labours should form the basis of discussion for the 
second session of the Committee. 
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Before, however, deep consideration could be given to the proposals 
of the Security Committee, there occurred an important, if negative 
phase in the problem. On 28th December, Mr. Kellogg proposed to 
M. Briand that the negotiations for the renewal of the Franco-American 
arbitration treaty and for the carrying out of M. Briand’s suggestion 
for the outlawry of all war between the United States and France 
should be widened so as to obtain “ the adherence of all the principal 
Powers of the world to a declaration renouncing war as an instrument 
of national policy.”” The only result of these negotiations was the 
renewal of the Arbitration Treaty with, however, an inclusion in the 
preamble of the declaration that the contracting parties were “ eager 
by their example, not only to demonstrate their condemnation of war 
as an instrument of national policy in their mutual relations, but also 
to hasten the time when the perfection of international arrangements for 
the pacific settlement of international disputes shall have eliminated for 
ever the possibility of war among any of the Powers of the world.”’ 

Though abortive, Mr. Kellogg’s proposal provided an illustration 
of what could not be done, and acted as a warning to those who were 
prone to advocate the outlawry of all war as a formula for general 
security. he offer was refused by M. Briand for the reason that its 
acceptance would have entailed the complete revision of the post-war 
European political system, the scrapping of the Treaty of Versailles 
(and with it the Covenant of the League of Nations) and the invalida- 
tion of the Locarno Agreement. There was general appreciation of 
the French point of view that the Geneva resolution of the outlawry 
of war was as far as could be gone in that direction. 

Observations on the Security Committee’s proposals were received 
(in order of date) from the Swedish, Norwegian, Belgian, British, and 
German Governments. The Swedish Note confined itself to that 
portion of the Committee’s terms of reference which referred 
“to promoting, generalising and co-ordinating special and collective 
agreements on arbitration and security,” and presented a draft 
Collective Conciliation and Arbitration Agreement “ based on the 
principles which were adopted in the Locarno Agreement, and which 
were rightly endorsed by large sections of the public in States Members 
of the League of Nations.” 

The Norwegian and Belgian Governments in a short Note also 
declared themselves in favour of a general Convention of conciliation 
and arbitration drawn up, mutatis mutandis, on the Locarno model. 
The Norwegian Government further suggested two additional 
provisions :— 

(1) That the provisions of the Locarno Treaties concerning the 
submission of disputes to the Council under Article 18 should be supple- 
mented by a clause under which the Contracting Parties would undertake 
to accept as binding the conclusions of the Council’s report, if this report 
was accepted unanimously, the votes of the representatives of the Parties 
not being counted in reckoning this unanimity. 

(2) The addition of an optional clause, acceptance of which would 
make obligatory among the signatories submission to an arbitral 
tribunal instead of to the League Council any non-juridical question 
which had been referred to a permanent conciliation commission and 
had not proved capable of settlement by this method. 

Far more detailed were the observations of the British Government, 
which went to the heart of the matter at once. ‘‘ Arbitration treaties 
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have no sanction behind them but the force of public opinion of the 
world at large. An arbitration award which a party to the dispute 
resolutely refused to execute would not merely fail to settle the dispute ; 
it would prejudice the movement in favour of arbitration.’’ Therefore, 
the Note argued, ‘“‘ an arbitration treaty which goes beyond what the 
public opinion of a country can be counted upon to support when the 
interests of that country are in question, and when a decision 
unfavourable to those interests is pronounced, is a treaty which is 
useless.”’ Referring to the question of general agreements, concilia- 
tion, and arbitration for the settlement of non-justiciable disputes, the 
Note recommended the working out of such drafts, if ‘‘ there are any 
States which feel themselves able to accept and sign such a general 
agreement.” 

As regards security agreements, the British Note reiterated the 
policy of the British Government expressed by Mr. Chamberlain before 
Locarno, that of “‘ special arrangements in order to meet special 
needs ... These objects can best be attained by knitting together 
the nations most immediately concerned, and whose differences might 
lead to a renewal of strife, by means of treaties framed with the 
sole object of maintaining, as between themselves, an unbroken 
peace.” 

The German Government’s observations were more general in 
nature. The Committee, it was said, “should not aim at building 
up a theoretical system, but at framing those practical measures which 
are both necessary and attainable under present political conditions.” 
It was pointed out that the crux of the question was the avoidance of 
armed conflicts, and the aim of the Committee should be the endeavour 
“to find for all conceivable disputes without exception a procedure 
which is calculated to lead to equitable and peaceful solutions.’ It 

fas suggested that such a scheme could be embodied both in bilateral 
and multilateral treaties. 

The British and German Notes are at variance over the question 
of the necessity of sanctions in a system for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes. The latter declared that “‘ if the bodies which 
are called upon to pronounce the final decision are invested with 
sufficient authority, and if the limits of their competence are defined 
with the requisite exactness, it is hardly likely that a State would 
dare to disregard such a decision.” 

On the subject of regional pacts, the German Government warned 
the Committee that in discussing this question it should be remembered 
that ‘‘ any increase in the security of particular States at the expense 
of the security of other States constitutes no progress in the direction 
of peace.” Group alliances within the League which had the object 
of protecting some State Members against other State Members would 
be a grave danger, and might easily split the League and render joint 
action in time of crisis impossible. 

The Bureau of the Committee, together with the three rapporteurs, 
met in Prague on 26th January to consider the replies of the Govern- 
ments, and as a result the reports for the agenda of the second session 
of the Committee were drawn up. The Prague Memorandum, 
published at Geneva on 10th February, was noticeable for the 
attention it paid to the British proposals. 
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(1) It stressed the fact that the security provided by the Covenant, 
which in the majority of cases can be applied to prevent war, was not 
appreciated at its full value. 

(2) The absence of a rigid code of procedure encouraged the 
exercise of the common will for peace. 

(3) No alteration in the text of the Covenant, and no new pact was 
proposed. 

Special or collective treaties were the only practical means of a 
supplementary guarantee. 

M. Nicolas Politis, rapporteur on security, made the following 
recommendations :— 

(1) The conclusion of regional pacts (in preference to separate 
treaties of non-aggression) for the pacific settlement of disputes and 
mutual assistance or of non-aggression only. 

(2) He advised against the proposal of a general treaty, as a third 
failure might damage the prestige of the League. 

(3) The chief points in any security pact were :— 

(A) The exclusion of the recourse to war ; 

(B) The provision of pacific procedure ; and 

(c) Of a system of mutual assistance in co-operation with the 
Council of the League. 

(4) Only wars of aggression were condemned, as force could be 
applied legally under Article 16 of the Covenant. 

Other suggestions were that the League should have power to 
order belligerents to observe an armistice, the breach of which would 
form a proof of aggression, and that the provision in the Locarno 
Rhineland pact concerning aggression might be adopted, where 
possible, in regional pacts. 

Between the publication of the Prague Report and the actual 
opening of the second session of the Committee, the American 
Continent provided a further development in the field of arbitration 
and security. The sixth Pan-American Conference at Havana, at its 
final session adopted resolutions declaring that ‘“‘ wars of aggression 
constitute an international crime against humanity,’ and providing 
for compulsory arbitration as the method of settlement of inter- 
national disputes between the States of Northern, Central and 
Southern America. To implement this resolution a Pan-American 
Arbitration Conference will meet in Washington in the course of the 
present year. 

The second session of the Committee on Arbitration and Security 
was opened by M. Benes on 20th February. The first three days 
were given over to general observations, and from these it was 
evident that the general concensus of opinion agreed that the Locarno 
Treaties should form the model on which all agreements for arbitration, 
conciliation, and security should be drawn up. In the words of 
M. Paul Boncour, ‘“‘ Everyone pays a tribute to the work done at 
Locarno, but if the Locarno Treaties are so excellent—which I firmly 
believe they are—it is essential that we should not keep those treaties 
for ourselves, but that we should endeavour to frame others.’ 
During the general discussion at the beginning of the week memoranda 
of observations were circulated by the British, French, Serb-Croat- 
Slovene, Polish and Rumanian delegations. 
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The Committee then proceeded to take the memoranda of the 
three rapporteurs clause by clause, and to assign the Drafting 
Committee its tasks. At the outset it was clear that a large number 
of the Committee agreed with Lord Cushendun that bilateral treaties, 
rather than general treaties were the right avenues of approach, 


whether in reference to arbitration, conciliation, or security. The. 


difficulty of reducing to one common type the varying practices of 
existing arbitration treaties, which had been admitted in Herr Holsti’s 
memorandum, was clearly illustrated by delegates from Canada and 
the North American States who each demonstrated the suitability 
of their own form of treaty to their own special needs. 

On the other hand, the French Government, both through M. Paul 
Boncour (‘ I am in a position to state France is entirely won over to 
the idea of a general arbitration treaty of this kind’’) and by a 
circulated memorandum (‘‘ The French delegation is in favour of 
the proposal for a [general] treaty which would cover every kind of 
dispute, and would apply to all possible relations of the contracting 
States inter se’’) expressed its preference for the opposite course, 
and was in principle supported by Belgium. 

As a result, the Drafting Committee was instructed to draw up 
models for both general and bilateral arbitration treaties. 

There was some hesitancy as to whether conciliation should be 
made a subject of a special treaty or should be annexed to the draft 
arbitration treaty. The representatives of Italy and Belgium 
supported the latter course, but this was opposed by Canada, Chile, 
and Germany. The Canadian representative was particularly anxious 
that the importance of the use of conciliation should not be merged 
and lost sight of in the provisions for arbitration. The British 
delegate was emphatic that non-justiciable disputes should be sent 
to conciliation and not to arbitration. 

In accordance with the suggestion of the rapporteurs and in spite 
of the expressed scepticism of the British and French memoranda, 
the Drafting Committee was directed to prepare a model draft general 
treaty of conciliation. 

In dealing with M. Politis’s memorandum on Security there was 
general agreement with the rapporteur’s statement that “it is 
impossible at present to contemplate the conclusion of a general 
agreement—adding to the obligations assumed under the Covenant— 
with a view to giving the nations greater security.”’ 

The German delegation, however, submitted to the Committee 
some draft suggestions, which they indicated ‘‘ might constitute the 
object of an agreement or of a protocol which would be open for 
signature by all States Members and Non-Members of the League 
of Nations, and which might come into force separately for the several 
continents in a way similar to that provided for in the draft Treaty 
of Mutua] Assistance of 1923.” 

The Proposals were as follows :— 


I. 


In case of a dispute being submitted to the Council the States might 
undertake in advance to accept and execute provisional recommendations 
of the Council for the purpose of preventing any aggravation or extension 
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of the dispute and impeding any measures to be taken by the parties 
which might exercise an unfavourable reaction on the execution of the 
settlement to be proposed by the Council. 


II. 


In case of threat of war the States might undertake in advance to 
accept and to execute the recommendations of the Council to the effect 
of maintaining or re-establishing the military status quo normally existing 
in time of peace. 

IIT. 


In the case of hostilities of any kind breaking out without, in the 
Council’s opinion, all possibilities of a pacific settlement having been 
exhausted, the States might undertake in advance to accept, on the 
Council’s proposal, an armistice on land and sea and in the air, including 
especially the obligation of the two parties in dispute to withdraw the 
forces which might have penetrated into foreign territory, and to secure 
the respect of the sovereignty of the other State. 

In his exposé Herr von Simson showed the anxiety of Germany 
to concentrate on preventing the outbreak of hostilities, rather than 
on halting the course of hostilities once war had broken out. The 
German attitude, as indicated in its original observations, was opposed 
to regional security pacts. Neither the British nor the French 
representatives nor M. Politis agreed with this view, and it was 
eventually agreed to instruct the Drafting Committee to prepare 
model treaties of three distinct types. 

(1) Collective treaties of non-aggression together with measures 
for mutual defence. 

(2) Collective treaties of non-aggression and pacific settlement. 

(3) Collective treaties dealing only with principles of non- 
aggression. 

When its examination of the memoranda contained in the Prague 
Report is concluded, the Committee will turn its attention to the 
model treaties already being prepared by the Drafting Committee. 
These when accepted will go forward to the fifth session of the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission, which opens at Geneva on 
Loth March. 


(See also Chronology under League of Nations.) 
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Ii.—_ CHRONOLOGY. 
Afghanistan. 
February 16th.—Treaty with Latvia signed. (See Latvia.) 
February 18th.—Treaty with Switzerland. (See Switzerland.) 


Austria. 

February 23rd.—In the debate in Parliament on the subject of the treatment 
of Germans in South Tyrol serious accusations were made against the Italian 
authorities, but Dr. Seipel pointed out that Austria could not appeal to the 
League of Nations to have her wrongs redressed. It was, however, a problem 
regarding which Austria could not remain silent, and he asked Italy to take 
this into consideration. 

February 24th.—Indignation of Italian press against Austria. (See Italy.) 

February 25th.—The Italian Minister to Austria left Vienna for Rome to 
report to Signor Mussolini regarding the anti-Italian demonstrations in the 
National Assembly. 


Belgium. 
February 22nd.—The International Miners’ Federation met in Brussels. 
February 23rd.—Signature in Paris of Trade Agreement. (See France.) 





Bolivia. 

February 20th.—The Cabinet resigned, following on the arrest of several 
well-known politicians in connection with the alleged revolutionary plot 
discovered on January 18th. (Vide Bulletin of 4th February, page 9.) 


China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


The Kuomintang. 
Canton. 

February 24th.—Sir Miles Lampson was officially entertained by the 
Canton Government, and General Li Chai-sum, who presided, expressed the 
desire of his Government to re-establish friendly relations with Great Britain. 
Li Chai-sum also said that cordial relations had been restored, and that China 
welcomed British co-operation and goods. 


The Nanking Government. 


February 15th.—Mr. T. V. Soong, the Minister of Finance, concluded an 
arrangement with the Chekiang authorities at Hangchow providing for the 
unification of their finances with those of Nanking. It was understood that 
all the Chekiang national taxes came henceforward under the control of 
Nanking, while Chekiang also agreed to abolish immediately recent taxes 
on cigarettes and kerosene, and to levy no new taxes without Nanking’s 
consent. The arrangement was stated to have definitely settled the question 
of Chekiang’s allegiance to Nanking. 

February 19th.—News reached Shanghai that Pei-chung-hsi, commanding 
the Wuhan armies in Hunan, had captured Hengchow, and was driving 
the Communist General towards the Kwangtung border. 
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Rumours were current that the Nanking Government confidently expected 
to capture Peking before the end of the year, this aim being said to be due to 
Chiang Kai-shek’s feeling of the necessity of justifying ‘his return to the 
command of the Nationalist armies. Chiang Kai-shek himself was reported 
to be in consultation with Feng Yu-hsiang, who was in need of funds to carry 
on the campaign against the |] North. 

February 20th.—A communication was issued by the Minister of Finance 
announcing that the entire personnel of the Salt Inspectorate would be 
restored to their positions under the Ministry, which would take charge of 
the distribution as well as the collection of the funds for the service of foreign 
loans. According to the statement “ the Ministry is unable to recognise that 
any of its subordinate organisations can assume functions which by their 
very nature Bae 9 the existence of a receivership for Chinese finances,’ and 
also “‘the Nationalist Government has not, and will not, repudiate any 
of China’s just obligations, and as an earnest of good faith is making arrange- 
ments to contribute towards placing the so-called Salt Loans on a basis 
which will provide ample evidence of its intention to fulfil its obligations.” 

In a statement to the Press, Mr. T. V. Soong claimed that nine Provinces 
were now included in the scheme of financial unification. He also said that 
he aimed at a system of taxation which should help and not hinder trade, 
since social prosperity was the only basis of political success. 

February 21st—Feng Yu- hsiang notified the Nationalist Government 
of his opposition to co-operate with the Peking Government in calling together 
the Customs Conference, since this would strengthen the position “of Chang 
Tso-lin; he therefore advocated the assumption of full tariff autonomy. 
It was understood in Shanghai that the National Government would attempt 
to prevent the continuation of the remission of customs surplus funds to the 
Peking Treasury 

Chiang Kai-shek returned to Shanghai from Honan Province. The 
Nationalists were rumoured to be preparing a force of 300,000 men with which 
to attack the Northerners. 

February 22nd.—General Hwang-fu, the Foreign Minister, make a state- 
ment outlining his policy, in which he said that the Nationalists would 
fulfil their duties and obligations among the nations, but that the most 
important assistance which the Powers could render them would be to free 
China from all international shackles. His Government would soon open 
negotiations with the friendly Powers for the conclusion of new treaties on 
the basis of equality. Protection for foreigners was also promised, but 

“the Nationalist Government, for the purpose of self-preservation will feel 
constrained to adopt and enforce the most suitable measures to deal with the 
situation.” 

The action of the Government in regard to the Salt and Customs taxes 
was regarded as very disappointing in Peking, since there appeared to be no 
security that the monies collected would be earmarked for the service of foreign 
loans. 

February 24th.—It was learnt in Shanghai that 17 foreign officials (including 
four British and four French) had been reinstated in the Salt Gabelle by the 
Kuomintang authorities. 

The Hankow Government. 

February 16th.—The Admiralty issued a communiqué to the effect that 
a British convoy on the Yangtze had been fired on by field guns about 50 miles 
below Shasi. H.M.S. Woodlark replied to the fire. 
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Cuba. 

February 15th.—It was understood in New York that the Argentine 
delegate had resigned from the Conference because he refused to sign the 
Constitution of the Pan-American Union, owing to its not containing an anti- 
tariff clause. A difference had arisen owing to the U.S.A. delegates’ refusing 
to insert a clause providing for the consideration of inter-American tariffs. 

In spite of the Argentine Delegation’s absence, the Committee of the 
Pan-American Union agreed unanimously to the adoption of the projected 
Convention to re-organise the Union. 

The Conference approved the report of the Committee on Communication, 
including the Commercial Aviation Convention, and decided on the holding 
of an aviation conference in Washington in December. 

February 16th.—In the Committee on public international law, the Mexican 
delegate introduced a resolution declaring all aggressive war illegal, and 
providing for settlement by pacific means of all international disputes. 
Mr. Hughes declared his whole-hearted approval of this, and suggested that 
American countries should establish joint international commissions on the 
lines of the American /Canadian Boundary Commission. 

The sub-Committee of the Conference, which had been seeking a definition 
of “‘ National Independence ”’ satisfactory to all, failed to agree on a formula. 

The Peruvian delegate, in a speech recommending compulsory arbitration 
between American States, pointed out that Chile had ratified the Covenant 
of the League-of Nations, but had nevertheless stated that she was unable to 
accept arbitration regarding the interpretation and application of treaties. 
This was understood to be a reference to the Tacna-Arica dispute. 

February 17th.—The Union Congress approved, with U.S.A. concurrence, 
of the principle of compulsory arbitration as “ the key to the maintenance of 
peace in the Western Hemisphere and as providing a logical means for the 
settlement of international! disputes.” 

The Committee on public international law adopted a report calling for 
an “arbitration and conciliation conference’’ to be held in Washington 
later on in the year. 

The Committee on public international law, in approving the Convention 
governing maritime neutrality, appemded to it an amendment or reservation 
imposing upon all signatories an obligation to allow the transit of war 
materials through their territories to nations with no outlet to the sea. This 
amendment was adopted at the suggestion of Bolivia, and was supported by 
the U.S.A. and Peru. 

The reported resignation of the Argentine delegate was confirmed, and 
his resignation from the post of Ambassador at Washington was also announced. 

February 18th.—The plenary session of the Conference adopted a Con- 
vention on Maritime Neutrality, a Convention on Rights of Asylum {of 
Foreigners and a Convention on Rights of Aliens. In each case reservations 
were made by the U.S.A. 

A resolution was unanimously approved outlawing all wars of aggression. 
Speaking against a resolution on the subject of non-intervention in any 
circumstances, Mr. Hughes said “ international law cannot be changed by 
resolutions at a Conference like this. The U.S.A. cannot forego its right to 
protect its citizens.’ 

It was decided that the next meeting of the Pan-American Conference 
should be held in Monte Video. 
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February 20th.—The Pan-American Conference concluded its session. 
Commenting on the results achieved the Washington correspondent of 
The Times said that for all the change that had been made in that complication 
of political relationships created by the Monroe Doctrine and the Caribbean 
policy of the United States the Conference might never have been held. 
Politically speaking there had only been one question before it; whether, 
in order to check the individualism of the U.S.A., the other nations of the 
Western Hemisphere would be willing to forego the individualism which 
equally characterised each and all of them. The proceedings had made clear 
that these other nations were no more willing to accept the obligation of 
accounting for their actions than were the U.S.A. They had disputes among 
themselves which they no more desired to submit to arbitration and to 
judicial process than did the United States its differences with Mexico, as 
witness what had occurred in the case of the Tacna-Arica dispute. The 
correspondent concluded with the words “in short, there is no concert of 
Latin America . . . Latin Americans are united only in one thing, their 
fear of the growing predominance of the U.8.A., but they hold no less des- 
perately to the theory of the State absolute in sovereignty and accountable 
to none than does the U.S.A. itself.” During the discussion on the removal 
of trade barriers numerous other countries were discovered to be as deter- 
minedly protectionist as the U.S.A. would ever be. If any change in the 
political system of the Hemisphere was to come it would have to be as the 
result of the initiative of the United States; not otherwise. 

A Convention providing for the re-organisation of the Pan-American 
Union with respect to its Governing Board and activities generally was signed 
by the heads of all the Delegations. 


Danzig. 

February 15th.—The High Commissioner of Danzig informed the Secretary- 
General of the League that negotiations had begun with Poland on the 
question of the access of Polish warships to Danzig, and other matters. He 
hoped, therefore, that the Council of the League would not have to deal with 
these questions. 


France. 

February 15th.—M. Duclos, a Communist Deputy, was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment and a fine, and a workman to three months’ imprisonment, 
on charges of inciting soldiers to mutiny at Boulogne. 

News was received in Paris of the successful conclusion of punitive 
expeditions which started out on February 3rd and 4th to deal with rebel 
tribesmen in the Upper Atlas District in Morocco, among others those held 
responsible for the murder of M. and Mme. Arnaud in October 1927. 

February 16th.—Further protests against the Spanish oil monopoly 
appeared in the Press, which pointed out that this was contrary to the 
Convention of 1862 between the two countries. 

February 23rd.—A Franco-Belgian Commercial Treaty was signed, under 
which tariff concessions were conceded to Belgian exports of electrical 
appliances, chemical products, textiles, locomotives, etc., and to French 
exports of wines, silks and motor cars. 

February 24th.—The Temps stated that two well-known autonomists 
had been arrested at Mulhouse, where they were understood to have founded 
a local section of the Heimatbund. 
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February 27thAmerican reply to M. Briand’s Note of 21st January. 
(See U.S.A.) 

February 28th—The Paris courts sentenced M. Doriot, the Communist 
deputy, to 3 years’ imprisonment and a fine for endangering the safety of 
the State. Two directors of ’Humanité were sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment for inciting troops to mutiny. 

Text of Mr. Kellogg’s ‘reply to M. Briand. (Sce U.S.A.) 


Germany. 

February 15th.—At a meeting of the Cabinet, it was decided by the repre- 
sentatives of all four parties (the Centre, the People’s, the Nationalists and 
the Bavarian People’s Parties) that the Coalition should be dissolved, and 
the Government not remain in office longer than was necessary to pass the 
Budget and one or two other urgent measures. The immediate cause of 
the decision was inability to agree upon the Education Bill, regarding which 
the Centre (Herr Marx’s) and “the People’s Party (Herr “isan s) took 
up strongly opposed views. 

February 17th.—General Groener announced that he had ordered an 
enquiry into recent allegations as to the relations between the Reichswehr 
and the extreme semi-military organisations. This followed on some alleged 

** disclosures ” of correspondence between the Viking League and other 
organisations and the Reichswehr. 

February 19th.—The Cabinet decided to remain in office, so as to finish 
up current business, which it was understood it had promised to carry out 
by the end of March. The Reichstag was to reassemble on February 27th, 
after the Lent recess, and the General Election was expected to be held before 
the end of May. 


Great Britain. 
February 27th—Treaty with Transjordan. (See Transjordan.) 


Greece. 

February 17th—General Pangalos appeared before the plenary session 
of the Examining Commission and was allowed five days to prepare his 
defence. 

February 22nd.—The examination of General Pangalos was opened on 
the first of the five charges brought against him—that of overthrowing the 
existing régime by force of arms. 


Hungary. 

February 22nd.—It was learnt in Budapest that the machine gun parts 
seized at St. Gothard had been destroyed on February 20th under the super- 
vision of the local magistrate. This measure was understood to have made 
the carrying out of an enquiry by the League of Nations quite impossible. 

February 23rd.—The Premier replied to the telegram of the League 
Secretariat (See League of Nations) to the effect that his Government could 
not stop the proposed auction of machine gun parts found at St. Gothard, 
but purely as an act of courtesy would ask the purchasers not to remove the 
objects purchased “ for the present.”’ 

February 24th.—The Lower House passed the Numerus Clausus Amend- 
ment Bill by a large majority. (Vide Bulletin of 21st January, page 16.) 
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February 27th—The Foreign Minister made a protest before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee in Parliament against the intervention of the President 
ofjthe League of Nations Council in the action taken by Hungary in the 
disposal of the machine-gun parts. He maintained that until the Council 
had decided that an investigation was necessary, Hungary possessed complete 
freedom of action, and that the President of the Council had the right to 
intervene only when war danger existed. (Vide Article 11 of the Covenant.) 


Irak. 


February 17th.—The appointment was announced of Jaffa Pasha el Askari 
as Diplomatic Agent in London. 

February 20th.—A large force of Wahhabi tribesmen under Sheikh Feisal 
ed Dowish attacked a section of the Jowarin tribe while encamped near the 
Wady el Rumma, about 60 miles south-west of Basra. The losses were heavy 
on both sides, but the raiders got away with all the Jowarin cattle. They 
were afterwards overtaken by R.A.F. aeroplanes which inflicted heavy losses 
upon them, but they succeeded in bringing down one plane, the pilot of which 
was killed. 

February 21st.—R.A.F. armoured cars from Basra overtook the Wahhabi 
force which had raided the Jowarin tribes the previous day and inflicted 
heavy losses on them, taking prisoners. 


Italy. 

February 19th.—Conclusion of operations in Southern Tripoli. (See 
Tripoli.) 

February 20th.—The Cabinet approved the new electoral law under which 
the whole kingdom became one constituency returning 400 members to the 
Chamber of Deputies. The suffrage was extended to all males of 21 years of 
age or to married men of the age of 18 with children, on certain conditions. 

The new Chamber was quite different in constitution from the old, besides 
containing 135 fewer members. The latter were selected rather than elected, 
the right of nominating them belonging only to the thirteen National 
Federations, which were to draw up a list of the names of not more than 
double the number of deputies to be chosen. From this the Fascist Grand 
Council was to choose the candidates. 

February 23rd.—Debate in Austrian Parliament regarding conditions in 
Tyrol. (See Austria.) 

February 24th.—The Rome press expressed great indignation at the 
attitude taken up in Vienna on the subject of the treatment of Germans in 
South Tyrol. It warned the League of Nations and foreigners generally 
against trying to interfere in the matter, and also denied that the Austrians had 
any causes for complaint. 

February 27th—The Colonial Office announced that the oasis of Zella 
(300 miles south-west of Bengazi, in Tripoli) had been occupied by Italian 
troops, after prolonged operations near Togrife and Gifa. A successful 
advance had also been carried out in Cyrenaica, resulting in the occupation 
of the oasis of Jalo, the Senussi headquarters. 


Japan. 
February 20th.—The first General Election under universal suffrage was 
held. The electorate numbered three times that voting in the previous 


election. 
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February 23rd.—The General Election resulted in the return of the 
Conservative (Government Party) by a very small majority over the Liberals. 
February 24th.—Final returns of the General Election showed that the 


Government Party had won 221 seats and the Liberal Opposition 214 seats. 
Sixteen Independents and eight Labour were returned. 


Latvia. 
February 16th.—A Treaty of Friendship was signed with Afghanistan. 


League of Nations. 

February 20th.—The Committee on Arbitration and Security opened its 
session under Dr. Benes. Twenty-two States were represented, including 
the U.S.8.R., who sent an observer. 

Lord Cushendun, the British Delegate, said that, personally, he thought 
Security and Disarmament were inter-dependent, and, therefore, unless it 
was possible to arrive at some measure giving greater security than at present 
existed there would be little hope of disarmament. On the subject of local 
security pacts, which could be regarded at the moment as the only practical 
form of supplementary guarantees for nations which considered that the 
Covenant was inadequate, he stated that his Government thought that the 
Locarno treaties offered the best model which it could be hoped to follow, 
but at the same time it was necessary actually to prepare a draft treaty in 
the case of each area, and not merely repeat a frequently expressed idea. 
He concluded by referring to the many occasions on which Great Britain 
had taken the lead in referring disputes to arbitration and conciliation. He 
also stated that the British Government would support the Finnish proposal 
for giving financial assistance to a country that was the victim of aggression. 

The German Delegate supported the British view that the existing state 
of affairs under the League was not unsatisfactory, but reminded the Committee 
that Germany was convinced that the most effective way of obtaining 
security was by dealing with disarmament itself. 

The Japanese Delegate said that the best hope of security lay in the 
conclusion of bi-lateral treaties with a limited number of States. 

The Soviet observer handed to the Secretariat of the League the text 
of a disarmament convention, based on the proposals submitted by 
M. Litvinoff to the Preparatory Disarmament Commission on November 30th, 
1927, and providing for complete and general disarmament within a term 
of four years. 

February 21st.—At the meeting of the Security Committee the Italian 
Delegate declared that his country regarded a general treaty applicable to 
all nations as impossible, and was in favour of bi-lateral treaties among 
nations, which, being neighbours or having common commercial interests, 
might have reason for dispute. 

M. Paul Boncour, the French Delegate, said that he preferred “ general ” 
treaties, but thought that conflicting political opinions and interests would 
make it necessary to elaborate both systems. His arguments were directed 
against the necessity for “regional” agreements as against “ group” 
agreements among nations with similar political objects. 

February 22nd.—The German Delegate presented to the Committeeja 
new memorandum for the prevention of war. This suggested that all nations, 
both members and non-members of the League, should sign an agreement 
whereby they accepted the decisions of the Council of the League given in 
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times of international crisis. The Germans argued that under existing 
conditions the League had only the power to make recommendations, and 
their proposals would, if accepted, give a power to those recommendations 
far beyond those possessed through the Covenant. 

The Canadian delegate put forward a proposal that States which had 
special geographical difficulties should consider the establishment of a 
permanent Commission of an equal number of eminent citizens, for the 
purposes of investigation and decision. Canada and the U.S.A. had had 
seventeen years’ experience of such a Commission, and every decision taken 
during the past fifteen years had been taken unanimously. He added that 
it was the opinion of his Government that security might be advanced more 
effectively by disarmament than by increased pledges of armed resistance. 
The state of affairs between Canada and the U.S.A. had shown how the absence 
of armed forces promoted confidence and removed suspicion. 

The Yugoslavian delegate was pessimistic as to the value of the League 
Covenant in matters of security. The best guarantee for peace would be 
provided by using the processes of arbitration, conciliation, judicial settle- 
ments, advice offered by the League, and the provisions in the Articles of the 
Covenant in that order. 

The League Secretariat made public the text of the draft Convention for 
world disarmament proposed by the Soviet Government. 

February 23rd.—At the public sitting of the Security Committee Lord 
Cushendun submitted a new memorandum embodying what appeared to the 
British Government to be the most valuable suggestions of the Chairman, 
Dr. Benes, in his private memorandum. It declared that the Covenant 
created a measure of security and that its articles were capable in the majority 
of cases of being applied in such a way as to prevent war, that the common 
will to peace of the States members of the Council could be exercised effectively 
within the framework of the Covenant all the more because that instrument 
did not provide any rigid code of procedure for the settlement of an inter- 
national crisis, and that it was, therefore, inexpedient to draw up in advance 
a complete list of measures for preserving international peace ; finally, that 
the nations which considered the general measure of security afforded by the 
Covenant inadequate to their need should for the present regard the conclusion 
of security pacts with other States in the same geographical area as the only 
practical and possible form of supplementary guarantee. 

Afterwards Lord Cushendun made a speech setting out the British point 
of view in regard to a general arbitration treaty. It was frankly opposed to 
general treaties, he said, but would be one of the keenest supporters if it could 
be proved that such a class of treaty would offer greater hope of peace, but it 
would be useless to have a general treaty in identical terms for countries living 
under utterly dissimilar conditions. The Government drew the clearest 
possible distinction between justiciable and non-justiciable disputes. It was 
also anxious to have a clearer distinction between arbitration and conciliation, 
and was in favour of the fullest possible reference of justiciable disputes to 
arbitration; when, however, non-justiciable disputes arose, Great Britain 
wanted an entirely different machinery. 

The Japanese, Italian, Canadian, Chilean, and Argentine delegates 
supported the British attitude of opposition to a general arbitration treaty, 
but the Greek and Dutch delegates considered that it would have a symbolic 
value. The French delegate was of opinion that a general treaty could be 
established only in the form of “‘ an agreement as to the framework.” 
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The Secretary-General of the League telegraphed to the Hungarian Premier 
that the President of the Council, *“* having received a request from the 
Governments of Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia, and having learned 
from the Press that the Hungarian Government was about to proceed with the 
sale of articles which are the subject of this request, is of opinion that it would 
be prudent to delay carrying out this sale, as the matter will shortly be 
examined by the Council.” This referred to the machine gun parts. 

Hungary's telegram to the League re machine gun _ parts. 
Hungary.) 

February 24th.—The Committee on Security and Arbitration examined 
the report of the Finnish delegate, and in particular that part of it dealing 
with “‘forms of arbitration.” It decided to instruct the Drafting Sub- 
Committee to prepare drafts of both general and particular (i.e., bi-lateral) 
Arbitration Treaties. 

February 25th.—The Committee instructed the Drafting Committee to 
prepare three types of treaties, i.e. (1) Collective Treaties, or Special Treaties 
of non-aggression, pacific settlement and mutual assistance ; (2) Collective 
or Specia! Treaties of non-aggression and pacific settlement ; (3) Collective 
or Special Treaties of non-aggression. 

The British delegation presented a@ memorandum in which the view was 
put forward that regional pacts of security should be regarded as treaties 
framed with the sole object of maintaining an unbroken peace; and also 
that security pacts on the model of the Locarno Treaty were entirely in 
accordance with the spirit of the Covenant, and also reproduced its provisions. 
The accession of third States to security pacts was only possible with the 
consent of the existing parties, and on the condition that the acceding State 
assumed both the obligations and the benefits of the advantages involved. 

February 27th.—The Security Committee discussed Article 95 of the 
Politis memorandum. This Article suggested that in order to stop the gap 
in the Covenant which leaves the contesting Powers free to make war if the 
Council fails to reach unanimity about their disputes, the parties to security 
treaties might bind themselves in advance in some stricter obligation than 
that prescribed in the Covenant. 

This was opposed by Lord Cushendun, who pointed out that the proper 
authority for the revision of the Covenant was the Assembly. M. Politis 
suggested that regional pacts ought to be co-ordinated, and was supported 
by M. Boncour. Lord Cushendun opposed the suggestion, but declared 
himself satisfied when M. Politis explained that the co-ordination of regional 
pacts meant harmonising them with the Covenant, rather than interlinking 
them among themselves. 

February 28th.—The Argentine delegate to the Security Committee 
entered a protest against the view of the Monroe doctrine expressed in 
Article 21 of the Covenant (this included the doctrine as among the regional 
peace understandings which should not be disturbed by the coming into 
force of the Covenant). He maintained that being a one-sided agreement 
the Monroe doctrine should not have the style of a regional agreement or 
international engagement. 

The Committee discussed the Dutch memorandum on Articles 10, 11 
and 16 of the Covenant (dealing with : guarantees against aggression ; action 
in case of war or danger of war ; and “ sanctions ” of the League, respectively). 
The Dutch delegate maintained it was both feasible and “desirable to give 
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some indication of the possibilities offered by these Articles and the way 
in which they might be applied, without expressing any opinion as to the 
particular method. 


Lithuania. 

February 16th.—On the occasion of the tenth anniversary of Lithuanian 
independence, M. Valdemaras, in a statement to the Press, said that hedid 
not believe in the sincerity of the Polish desire to conduct negotiations with 
Lithuania on an equal footing. He objected particularly to the Lithuanian 
clause ** included in all international treaties made by Poland in which she 
reserves the right to grant Lithuania advantages greater than the most-favoured- 
nation treatment.’’ Such provisions reflected Poland’s desire “‘ economically, 
culturally and politically to absorb Lithuania.” 

February 20th.—M. Valdemaras, in a statement regarding the Polish Note 
of February 12th (vide “ Bulletin” of 18th February, page 19) said that Poland 
had not yet replied to the Lithuanian suggestion that the two countries 
should negotiate through the League, and Lithuania would insist on con- 
ducting negotiations through its medium. He added that the Lithuanian 
Legation at Riga had definite news that Marshal Pilsudski intended to use 
the Lithuanian referendum to stir up the Left Wing element and create 
disorders in Lithuania, and accused the Poles of supporting the revolutionary 
socialist Pleshkaitis. 


Mexico. 

February 15th—According to a report in New York an amnesty was 
declared in Mexico to all insurgents surrendering within seven days, with 
a promise that all lives and property would be respected. 

February 18th.—An attack was made by Roman Catholics on the city of 
Guanajuato but was beaten off by Federal troops. 

February 21st.—The Bishop of Tamulipas was arrested, together with 
another priest and two laymen. 

An anti-American demonstration occurred in Mexico City, but without 
untoward incident. 

February 27th.—Further fighting was reported between Federal troops 
and rebels in the State of Jalisco. 


Morocco. 
February 15th.—Punitive expedition against tribes in Upper Atlas. 
(See France.) 


Nejd. 

February 20th.—The British cruiser Emerald arrived at Koweit, in con- 
sequence of the threats of attacks by Shiekh Feisal ed Dowish. According 
to news from Basra a force of 600 of his cavalry under his leadership had 
been located near the frontier, heading towards Koweit. 

Raid into Iraki territory. (See /rak.) 

February 24th—According to reports from Basra Ibn Saud had decided 
not to take any action against Feisal ed Dowish until after the end of the 
pilgrimage season. He was also said to be actuated by a fear of revolt on 
the part of other tribes, who were closely connected to that of ed Dowish. 
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February 27th.—An official account of the pursuit by R.A.F. aeroplanes 
of the Wahhabi raiders was published in Baghdad. The raiders were attacked 
on the 19th, 20th and 21st February at a point south of Jarishan (55 miles 
south-west of Basra). Rwuiders were also located on 24th February at points 
further south in Nejd and were bombed by the R.A.F., suffering heavy 
losses. 


Nicaragua. 

February 17th.—It was learnt in Managua that the town of Trinidad had 
been occupied by General Sandino’s forces on February 15th, but no fighting 
was reported. 

News reached Managua that a reply had been received from General 
Sandino to a peace proposal which had been dropped by Marine Corps airmen 
over his various mountain strongholds. 

February 20th.—At a Liberal Convention at Leon, General Moncada was 
unanimously nominated as candidate for the Presidency. It was announced 
that the election had been fixed for the first Sunday in October. 


Poland. 

February 23rd.—The trial began at Vilna of 56 persons, including four 
members of the Diet, said to belong to a White Ruthenian Communist 
organisation, on charges of espionage, and of plotting to overthrow the political 
order in Poland for the benefit of Soviet Russia. 

February 27th.—A band of 17 men crossed the frontier from Russia and 
attacked the office of the Forests’ Administration. They were pursued, 
but escaped across the frontier. 


Portugal. 

February 18th.—Many arrests of communists were made in Lisbon and 
several bombs seized. 

February 19th.—The police in Lisbon discovered a factory of bombs and 
dynamite and a large depot of explosives. Further arrests of Communists 
were efiected. 


Rumania. 

February 15th.—All the deputies of the Tzaranist Party from Transylvania 
withdrew from Parliament as a protest against the suspension of M. Vaida 
Voevod, the ex-Premier, who played a large part in the events connected with 
the return of Transylvania from Austria-Hungary to Rumania in 1919. 

February 16th.—The Premier accused the Tzaranist Party of working 
hand in glove with the Moscow Government, and the Minister of Justice 
supported the charge by referring to the recent conference between Rumanian 
Radicals and Russian Communists in Vienna. The Tzaranist Party protested, 
and made counter accusations of terrorism against the Government. 


Spain. 
February 16th—Protest against petroleum monopoly. (See France.) 
February 22nd.—The Government issued a statement defending its 
action in the matter of the petroleum monopoly. It explained that it 
recognised the right of payment of legal interest on all sums which might 
eventually be established in the nature of indemnities, and stated that it 
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was prepared to take into consideration all serious claims, and give them an 
equitable measure of satisfaction, but could not allow itself to be the object 
of illegitimate pressure or underhand manceuvres. The official charged with 
the work of valuing the installations had received orders to act in a broad 
spirit, but the withdrawal of the foreign representatives from the operations 
of valuation had proved that the owners were merely creating difficulties, 
and had necessitated the drawing up of private lists of valuation, which the 
administration could examine and upon which it could base its decisions. 


Switzerland. 
February 18th.—A Treaty of Friendship with Afghanistan was signed in 
Berne. 


Syria. 

February 17th.—The High Commissioner issued a proclamation announcing 
the holding of a General Election, during which all restrictions upon popular 
liberty necessitated by recent disturbances would be abolished. The new 
Assembly would at once draw up a definitive Constitution for Syria. 

A new Cabinet was constituted, under the presidency of the Cadi of 
Damascus. 


Transjordan. 

February 17th.—Reports reached Jerusalem of attacks on the Beni Sakhr 
tribe in Transjordan by Wahhabis under the leadership of Sheihk Feisal ed 
Dowish. The latter was reported to have demanded a payment of taxes 
in the name of Ibn Saud, and to have made the attack when this was refused. 
Over 100 were reported to have been killed on both sides. (The Beni Sakhr 
tribe occupied the eastern district of Transjordan marching with Nejd.) 

February 19th.—Further news regarding the attack by Wahhabis against 

he Beni Sakhr received in Jerusalem showed that this had taken place at a 
pot within the Nejd territory. It was probably a mere local reprisal, since 
Transjordan tribes were believed to have been molesting Nejd caravans in the 
latter’s territory. 

February 27th.—A Treaty was signed (in Jerusalem) between Transjordan 
and Great Britain. 


Tripoli. 

February 19th.—A flying column which left Boungam on February 9th to 
deal with insurgents in the Giofra district, got into touch with the enemy on 
February 14th at Wadden, and drove them from the town with heavy losses. 
The head of the chief Giofra family fled, and the operations resulted in the 
breaking up of the revolt in Southern Tripoli. (Boungam is about 50 miles 
from the coast of the Gulf of Sidra, and Wadden is about 100 miles further 
inland, due south.) 

February 27th.—Occupation of oases in south by Italians. (See Italy.) 


Turkey. 

February 24th.—The Minister of Finance announced that agreement had 
been arrived at with the representatives of the principal foreign bondholders 
for the settlement of the debt of the Turkish Republic. The actual debt of 
Turkey was understood to be fixed at £T. 82,465,337 gold, in addition to 
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which the country would pay £T. 3,521,936 gold through the conversion of 
Treasury Coupons into a 20-year ym By Article 55 of the Treaty of 
Lausanne, Turkey engaged to pay £T. 21,550,188 gold without interest on 
the coupons of the Internal Loan, and this sum was to be reimbursed in equal 
proportions each year. Under the agreement a new council would be formed 
giving a larger representation to those countries (e.g. France) which had the 
greatest number of bondholders. 


U.S.A. 

February 15th.—The Naval Committee was occupied in hearing repre- 
sentatives of peace societies and church organisations, who contended that 
the Big Navy talk was causing a great deal ‘of distrust both in Great Britain 
and Japan. 

aoe 17th.—Senator King of Utah made an attack in the Senate on 
the Big Navy Programme, and incidentally on Rear-Admiral Plunkett. He 
also praised the League of Nations, and deprecated the movement towards the 
formation of a similar League in the Western hemisphere, on the ground that 
this would weaken the original League by drawing members from it. 

Pleas for the doctrine that the freedom of the seas should be guaranteed 
through the joint efforts of Great Britain and the U.S.A. were put forward 
by Admiral Plunkett and by the New York Times. ‘ Eliminate the right of 
blockade,” said the Admiral, “ establish the right of merchant vessels to come 
and go in time of war, and you will destroy the usefulness of submarines, 
cruisers, and navies generally.” The New York Times said that if an agree- 
ment could be made undertaking to respect the full rights of ships of commerce 
in time of war the effect would be greatly to diminish the motives for ambitious 
building up of naval strength. 

A meeting of the All-American Anti-Imperialistic League held in New 
York was addressed by Socrates Sandino, brother of the Nicaraguan insurgent, 
who spoke in defence of the General. 

February 18th.—Further protests against the Big Navy Programme 
reached President Coolidge from Youth Organisations of thirty-nine 
religious denominations in various parts of the States. 

After hearing the report of General Lejeune, who had just made a tour of 
inspection in Nicaragua, Senator Borah announced that he would not press 
his resolution in the Senate for the investigation of the employment of U.S 
Marines in Nicaragua. 

February 19th.—It was learnt in New York that the Big Navy programme 
had been very materially modified by the Naval Committee of Congress. A 
plan was adopted for recommendation to the Government providing for the 
building in five years of a maximum of fifteen 10,000 ton cruisers, with 
authorisation for ten more at the President's discretion, if Congress approved. 
Under this proposal the sum to be appropriated for cruiser building would be 
reduced from £148,000,000 to £52,800,000, with possibly another £3,800,000 
for an aeroplane carrier. 

The U.S. Naval Air Service was stated to be establishing a base at Los 
Angeles to provide for the storage of 400 aircraft, with dock accommodation 
for aircraft carriers, tenders, destroyers, etc. 

February 20th—The National Commander of the American Legion, giving 
evidence before the Naval Committee, supported the Big Navy programme 
and opposed the suggestion for the abolition of the submarine, which he 
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described as one of the most effective weapons of the United States. Its 
abolition, he said, would materially aid * the nation with the biggest merchant 
fleet.” 

The Senate passed the Alien Property Bill, which provided for the 
immediate return of 80 per cent. of German property, and the payment of 
$100,000,000 on ships, patents, etc., seized during the war. 

February 21st.—Senator Borah introduced a resolution into the Senate 
urging the re-statement and codification of the laws governing the conduct 
of belligerents and neutrals at sea during war. He said that the chaotic 
state of maritime law constituted an incentive to great naval armaments, 
the seas being left subject to no definite rules save those of force, and commerce 
to no ultimate protection save that of the battle fleet. 

February 23rd.—The Naval Affairs Committee agreed on the programme 
of new building, and decided to recommend the construction of fifteen 
10,000-ton cruisers and one aircraft carrier at a cost of $274,000,000. 
This compared with the original estimate of $740,000,000 drawn up by the 
Navy Department. The Bill was also to empower the President to suspend 
in whole or in part the construction authorised. 

February 27th—A petition was presented to the President urging him 
to modify his declaration that the U.S.A. would not sign any document 
outlawing war unless this included wars of defence. The petitioners pointed 
out that France, Italy and Germany could not sign any treaty outlawing war 
that did not sanction wars of defence, and the negotiations with France would, 
therefore, fail if the U.S.A. maintained its position. 

The Secretary of State handed to the French Ambassador a reply to M. 
Briand’s Note of 21st January regarding peace proposals, 

February 28th.—The text was issued of Mr. Kellogg’s reply to M. Briand’s 
Note. The reply condemned the effort to limit the scope of the treaty to 
the “ aggressors” on the ground that exceptions stipulating when nations 
would be justified in going to war would weaken the treaty. It enquired 
why the League obligations prevented the signature of the multilateral 
treaty if they did not prevent that of a bilateral treaty, and drew the 
attention of M. Briand to the Pan-American Conference resolution condemning 
war, and to the mutual relations of 21 Republics, of whom 17 were members 
of the League. 

The Naval Committee agreed to eliminate from the Building Programme 
the requirement that the 15 vessels should be completed within six years. 

The Bill embodying the new programme was introduced into the House 
of Representatives. 


U.S.S.R. 

February 15th.—A special Commission was set up in Moscow to study 
plans for increasing export and stimulating foreign trade. It was significant 
that the Chairman was Sokolnikoff, who was relieved of his post of Commissar 
of Finance in 1926 owing to his advocacy of a relaxation of the monopoly 
of foreign trade. 

February 16th.—The Government dismissed Smirnov, Commissar for 
Agriculture, for incompetence in the collection of grain. 

February 18th.—The Ninth Plenary Session of the Comintern adopted a 
resolution approving all the measures taken by the Communist Party in 
regard to the Opposition. 
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News reached Berlin from Moscow that the Soviet Government had 
instituted a system of rationing of certain staple foodstuffs and of clothing, 
under which members of trade unions were granted favoured treatment. 

Stalin was reported to have gone on a tour into Siberia to conduct a 
campaign to persuade the peasants to send their grain to the urban centres. 

February 19th.—The Executive Committee passed a resolution instructing 
all non-Russian sections of the Comintern to root out sympathisers with 
Trotsky, as enemies to Communism. 

Many more arrests took place of peasants accused of hoarding grain 
and refusing to sell it to the authorities. 

February 21st.—At the plenary conference of the [IKKI election instructions 
were drafted for the delegates from various countries, particularly Great 
Britain, France and Germany. The British speakers described the new 
tactics in elections in England. It had been decided not to break off relations 
with the Labour Party, but the communists would put up their own candidates, 
and as soon as a Labour Government had been formed would attack it and 
demand a ”’ revolutionary ” Labour Government. Every opportunity would 
be used to accentuate class warfare, and convince the workers that the 
British Government, abetted by the Labour Party, was really preparing for 
war on Soviet Russia. The Conference also declared that it had lost patience 
with ‘‘ reformists ” such as Messrs. Lansbury and Maxton. 

February 23rd.—Celebrations were held in Moscow and elsewhere of the 
tenth anniversary of the formation of the Red Army. 

February 26th—It was learnt that a serious divergence of opinion had 
shown itself between Stalin and Rykov, and the latter, speaking at the 
all-Russian Congress of Metallurgists a few days previously, had advocated 
an entire change of policy towards the peasants. He said they should be 
enabled to increase their stocks of livestock, etc., and added that “ a radical 
change in the workmen’s economic position can be made only by changing 
the entire economic situation of the U.S.S.R.” 


Yugoslavia. 

February 16th.—The trial of 26 Communists ended with the conviction 
of 16, who were sentenced to varying terms of imprisonment. 

February 20th—The King sent for Dr. Marinkovitch, owing to 
M. Vukitchevitch’s inability to form a Cabinet. 

February 22nd.—Dr. Marinkovitch informed the King that he was unable 
to form a Ministry. 

February 23rd.—M. Vukitichevitch formed his third Cabinet, a Coalition 
of Radicals and both sections of the Democrats. 
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III.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


MEETINGS OF LEAGUE TECHNICAL COMMITTEES. 


The Financial Committee and the Transit and Communications Committee 
of the League of Nations both met on Monday, 27th February. 

Sir Otto Niemeyer is the Chairman of the former, and the session is taking 
place, as is customary, immediately before the Council meeting. The 
questions with which the Committee are dealing include Bulgarian and Greek 
refugee settlement loans, and international loans for reconstructive purposes 
to Portugal and Bulgaria under League auspices. The Finnish scheme for 
financial assistance to States victims of aggression will also come under 
review. 

The Transit and Communications Committee will take note of the reports 
of its sub-committees on such subjects as road circulation, combined transports, 
competition between railways and waterways, and unification of transportation 
statistics. They will continue their study of the various aspects of communica- 
tions concerning the League at times of emergency, viz.: League aerodrome, 
League wireless station, League markings for aircraft. Finally, the sections 
of the findings of the Press Conference so far as they concern themselves will 
be examined. These mainly are to deal with Press telegraphic and telephonic 
rates, coded Press telegrams, the improvement of Press communications. 
and passport visas and identity cards for journalists travelling on business, 


STEPS TO SECURITY. 


At the time of writing the Security Committee of the League of Nations, 
which opened at Geneva, on 20th February, is still in session. The principal 
object of the meeting is to provide instructions for the drafting committee. 
Three types of security treaties, it appears, will be prepared. 

The British point of view, expressed in the ‘‘ observations ”’ of His Majesty’s 
Government in January, have undoubtedly influenced the discussions to a 
considerable extent. Consequently, opinion is veering in favour of treaties 
along the lines of the Locarno Agreements between pairs or small groups of 
States in the same geographical regions. 

Britain supports the Finnish scheme for mutual financial assistance to a 
State aggressively attacked. Lord Cushendun, however, criticised the 
suggestion for determining the aggressor by means of a majority vote of the 
League Council. 

The Russian observer, M. Boris Stein, has deposited with the Secretariat 
a draft disarmament treaty. This will be dealt with by the Preparatory 
Committee, which is to meet on 15th March. 


THE “I.L.0.” LETTER BAG. 


Figures just to hand show the steady increase of the “ letter bag ”’ of the 
International Labour Office in 1927. Over 35,700 letters in 21 different 
languages were received, as against 33,250 in 1926. Nearly 5,000 of these 
were from Great Britain, as against 4,000 in 1926 and 3,400 in 1924. Nearly 
500 came from Japan and 200 from Brazil. In 1927 the Office sent out 
33,687 as against 32,055 in 1926. 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 
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opened in Warsaw on February 22nd. 


The Nineteenth Session of the International 
Fifteen countries were represented, 
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and the League of Nations also sent a Delegate. 


2. 


met in Zurich on February 2 
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The Executive Committee of the Labour and Socialist International 
25th under the Presidency of Mr. Arthur Henderson, 


for the purpose of preparing the agenda for the International Congress to be 
held in Brussels on August 5th, 1928. 
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V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*49th Session of the Council or ea 
*Committee on Traffic in Women 
Committee of Experts on the Co-ordination of 
Linguistic Bibliography T ‘ 
) *Meeting of Government Delegates to ‘consider r 


the question of Export Prohibition ee 
of 


», 15th. Committee of Experts on the Question 
Translations .. is vs a 
» 15th *Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference , “es - -* < 
» 19th. *Child Welfare ¢ ‘ommitte e at - ‘on 
; 19th. *Preparatory Committee for Conference of 
Government Statisticians or ~< 
. 23rd. *Economic Committee - ie ; 4 
Apl. 10th. *llth Session of the Advisory Commission on 
Opium and other Dangerous Drugs 
> 10th 
to 13th. First International Conference on Linguistics 
9 oth. Permanent Committee for the Standardisation 
of Sera and Biological Products és 
; 2oth. *Supervisory Commission .. i ee 
.. 30th. *Health Committee - a .s ‘ 
May 7th.(?) *Consultative Committee of the Economic 
Organization ee we “se - ae 
>», 2th. International Congress on scence in 
regard to Aviation 
June — *Permanent Mandates Commission Ke 
»» 29th. The llth International Aeronautic E xhibition 
July 2nd. *2nd Conference on the Abolition of Import and 
Export Prohibition and Restrictions - 
- 5th. International Astronomical Meeting at Leiden .. 
Aug. —(?) International Congress of Historical Sciences 
os 2nd. Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference 
ss 17th. World Youth Peace Congress és ‘ és 
Sept. 4th. The World’s Power (Fuel) Conference .. 
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